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Art. IV. — Summary llcvieio of the Travels of Hioucn Thsang 1 , 
from the Translation of the Si-yu-ki by M. Jumkn, and 
the Mcmoire Analytiquc ofM. Vivien dk St. Martin. By 
Professor II. II. Wilson, Director of the Society. 

[Read 8lh and 22nd January, and 5th February, 1850.] 

In an appendix to tlio publication of tlio translation of tho Travels of 
Fa Hum, tlio Foe J(oue ICi, was added an itinerary profossing to bo 
that of another Chincso traveller, Iliouen Thsang, who visited India 
in the first half of tho seventh century. As it was an extract from a 
geographical Encyclopaedia of comparatively recent compilation, 
Boinc doubt was suggested as to the degreo of conlidcnco to which it 
was entitled, although enough of interest was obviously attached to 
the account, and it was most dcsirablo that wo should have access to 
the original through the medium of a translation into sonio familiar 
idiom. Tlio cj'es of European scholars woro naturally dircctod to tlio 
most eminent of sinologues, M. Stanislas J illicit, who, in compliance 
with their wishes, undertook and has now completed tho task. Somo 
nolico of the result of his labours will be, no doubt, acceptable to tho 
lloyal Asiatic Society, although tlio limited spaeo that is compatiblo 
with tho extent of the Journal compels mo to a moro summary review 
than a careful and miniito analysis would require. 

It appears, however, that no account of his travels written by 
himself was ever prepared by Hioucn Thsang. M. Julien has trans- 
lated two works relating to these travels, but neither is tho perform- 
ance of Hioucn Thsang himself. Tho first is a biographical notico of 
him, in which his travels form a principal feature : this was com- 
posed by two of his scholars, Hoci-li and Tsang-yan, and published 

' I have retained, in regard to tlio iinnio of tho traveller, tho spelling of 
M. Julien, Hioucn Thsang, nlthougli, in following tlio French pronunciation, it is 
necessary to render on by « or oo ; preferring llic former, Iho first name should bo 
written therefore Anglice, Iliucn, or perhaps ovon Iheen if it bo n monosyllabic, as 
Knglish sinologues write Foe-koue-ki, "Foc-kwc-ki." I Imvo thought it right, how- 
ever, lo leave the name as it is written in French, as lihely to bo more generally 
Known under that form i in all other instances I Imvo represented eu by h, as in 
the frequently recurring term I'oulo, " Pith," from the Sanskrit I'wa, "a city." 
I Imvo also made a few other necessary adaptations, as ch for Ich, and sh for eh, 
as in Kua-chen for Koxia-tcheou, and Sha-chcn for Cha-lehcou, and sonio others of 
obvious necessity, with reference to French and English pronunciation. 
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by M. Julion, in 1853, under the titlo of " Histoiro do la Vio do 
Hiouon-Thsang, ct do scs Voyages daus 1'Indo depuis 1'an 629 jusqu'eu 
045." Tlio second, which is tho work just finished, is entitled tho 
"Si-yu-ki; or, Mdmoircs Bur les Contrees Occidcntalcs," which is 
described by tlic translator as " tho compilation by an eminent writer 
of the name of Picn-ki, with tho assistance of numerous documents 
translated from tho Sanskrit by tho illustrious traveller, and derived 
for tho most part from statistical and historical works composed in 
those days in India, and no longer extant." So that, in tho catalogue 
of tho library of tho Emperor Khicn-long, it is said to be a transla- 
tion from tho Sanskrit — a designation not altogether correct, although 
it may convoy tho notion entertained by Chincso scholars of the 
sources whence tho materials of tho Si-yu-ki wore drawn : at any rate, 
tho work abounds with Sanskrit terms, the names of places and per- 
sons, and tho expression of Buddhist doctrines sometimes disguised in 
Chinosc characters, sometimes translated. The deciphering and inter- 
pretation of theso words has added, in no slight degree, to tho difficulty 
of tho translator, and has imposed upon M. Julien tho necessity of 
making himself sufficiently acquainted with Sanskrit to bo nblo to 
verify tho original terms. This ho has accomplished with singular 
success, and has furnished, as a supplement to his translation, thrco 
several indices — ono of Sanskrit and Chinese words, oue of Chine.-o 
and Sanskrit words, and ono of Sanskrit words expressed phonetically 
in Chincso — all of which, besides affording a proof of his conscientious 
industry, cannot fail to bo of most essential service to any scholars 
who may hereafter investigate tho past history and faith of India from 
Chincso sources. 

Tho account given of tho Si-yu-ki in the catalogue of Khicn-long 
is far from affording a preciso notion of tho work ; but this is of no 
great importance, as wo liavo itself to refer to. It is evidently made up 
of two parts : first, a description of tho countries visited, or respecting 
which information was gathered by tho traveller ; secondly, a remind 
of his itinerary : tho fust is probably in his own words; the second 
must bo taken from his journals ; but it is in tho language of the 
editor, of Picn-ki, it is to be supposed, by whom tho compilation was 
effected. Thus we find the work begins with an account of a country 
named O-ki-ni, the Chincso representative of tho Sanskrit Agni. 
Thus : " Tho kingdom of O-ki-ni has about GOO li from east to west, 
and 400 from north to south. On all four sides it is enclosed by 
mountains; tho roads are dangerous, and easy of defence; a multi- 
tude of stroams, which unite, surround it like a girdle ; their water is 
employed in irrigation ; tho soil is favourable to red millet, late 
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wheat, fragrant jujubes, grapes, pears, and plums," and so on to tho 
end of the description ; when tho itinerary begins in these torms : — 

" Departing from this country, lie inado about 200 li to the south- 
west, cleared a small mountain, and crossed two large rivors; to tho 
west he found a narrow valley. After having made (aprds avoir fait) 
about 700 li, he arrived at the kingdom of Kiu-chi." Aftor which 
tho languago of description is resumed; thon wo again havo tho 
itinerary in tho same style. " After quitting this country ho inado 
about COO li west, crossed a small sandy desert, and arrived at tho 
kingdom of Pa-lu-kia." Then again follows description; tho descrip- 
tion, mixed up with legends and anecdotes, is no doubt tho writing of 
Hiouou Thsang; but tho itinorary in which ho is spokon of only as 
" 7/r," is of course tho work of tho rcdactour Piou-ki, and is possibly 
less detailed, and so far less sorviceablo than tho original. Whatever 
mny be its defects, however, they aro remedied by a very carefully 
elaborated analysis of Hiouen Thsang's travels, by M. Vivien do 
St. Martin, according to both tho biographical memoir and the Si-yu- 
ki, in which he has followed the route of tho traveller, and traced his 
course with all tho precision that was practicable; collecting, in illus- 
tration, a variety of interesting notices from Chinoso and Arabian 
geographers. 1 According to theso authorities, then, Hiouon Thsang 
commenced his travels a.d. 629 from Liung-chcu, a commercial city in 
the north-west of China, from which he proceeded to Kua-chcn, beyond 
the western extremity of tho Great Wall ; both this place and Liang- 
chcu aro still extant, and bear tho samo appellations. Aftor crossing 
tho river Hu-lu (tho Dulunghir of tho Mongols), ho camo to tho desort 
known to tho Chinese as Sha-ho (tho Mongol Gobi), or tho " ltivcr of 
Sand." Hiouen Thsang calls it Mokia-yeu, which is evidently tho 
Chinese representation of tho namo it still bears among some of tho 
Mongols— Makha-i. Along the route wore Chinese watch-towers at 
tho distanco of 100 li from each other, tho last placed on tho Chincso 
frontier, at 500 li from tho river. M. do St. Martin has prefaced his 

1 Something of this had been cfl'ectcil by tlio translators of tho Foc-Kuo-Ki, 
nml by M. Rchintid, with the assistance, as ho acknowledges, of M. Julion, in his 
Momoirc atfographiquo Historiquo ctScientifiquo do Plndo j but tho formor verifi- 
cations aro not always correct, and tho latter are of limited extent. A inoro 
copious verification of Hiouen Thsang's route, as laid down in the appendix to 
Fu-tiian's, was published by Captain Cunningham in tho Journal of tho Asiatic 
Society of Ucugat, vol. xvii., containing much accurate and valuablo illustration, to 
which M. St. Martin makes frequent reference. M. St. Martin has, of course, 
for tho basis of his identifications, tho results of M. Julicn's scholarship in both 
Chinese and Sanskrit, and tho complcto and systematic concurrence he has been 
able to establish between tho nomenclature of both languages. 
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analysis by a determination of tho value of tho li in the days of tho 
traveller, and fixes it at 329 metres, which are equal to 3,281 feet. 
An English mile, therefore, contains 4 li and 8-10ths ; or wo may say 
roughly, that 5 li make a milo. The distances specified by Hiouen 
Thsaug could not have been tho result of actual measurement, and 
must he taken at best as approximations from his own estimates and 
collateral information. 

On leaving China tho route enters the kingdom of I-gu, with a 
capital of the same namo, now known as II ami, tho capital of the 
Eigur Turks, who, under tho Chinese designation of Hoei-hu, occu- 
pied thoso countries from tho second century beforo our era, according 
to the Chinoso annals. 

Tho next country is that of the king of the Kao-chang, another 
Eigur tribo, who, a few years subsequently, conquered tho I-gu country, 
and gavo ilioir namo to tho whole of tho Eigur tribes. The capital 
was Pe-li at tho timo of tho journey (or the Chineso Pi-jan), about 
75 leagues from Hami. Tlionco Hiouen Thsang goes west to 
Vu-pu-an, and thenco to To-tsin, which M. do St. Martin considers to 
bo tho samo as the still existing city Toksi'm, about 190 li south, 
or 38 miles, south-west from Turfan. 

From this placo Hiouou Thsaug comes to tho kingdom of Akiui or 
Okini, which M. do St. Martin says is indisputably, from the bearing 
and distance, tho modern Kara-shahr. Akini, M. Julicn considers, may 
bo identical with Agni. M, do St. Martin suggests its being possibly a 
modification of tho ancient Chinese namo Ycnki. We should scarcely 
expect to meet with Agni so far to the north-cast unless the term 
were used by Hiouen Thsang with somo little inaccuracy, to denote 
tho bearing of his routo; Agni designating tho south-east, his course 
lying to tho south-west. It is rather remarkable, however, that tho 
traveller states that tho written characters are borrowed from India 
with very slight modifications; but this may bo accounted for by the 
presenco of 6omo ten Buddhist convents, the members of which, 2000 
in number, learn their doctrines and institutions from books brought 
from India. Tho country is of no great extent, or about 600 li (120 
miles) from oast to west, and 400 li (80 miles) from north to south. 
It is a tablo land shut in by mountains. 

Two hundred li from honco Hiouen Thsang passed two great 
rivers; and at 700 li further — altogether 180 miles, — ho came to tho 
kingdom of Ki-u-chi or Kuchd. The country on the west of Kara 
Similar is still called Ku-che. According to tho traveller's account of 
it, it is rich in mines of gold, copper, iron, and lead ; wo havo hero 
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about 100 convents, with 5000 members, whoso writings, doc t linos, 
and books aro all from India. Statues of Buddha, some of thorn of 
colossal size, and impressions of his feet on blocks of jade aro also 
met with. 

From hence 600 li (120 miles) bring him to Po-lu-kin. Tho kingdom, 
according to M. de St. Martin, is represented by the present province* 
of Ak-su; but ho thinks the name of Po-lu-kia may bo referred to a 
tribe of Turks who, before the Tilling dynasty, ruled in tho north- 
western extremity of China, named l'u-lo-ki. North from lienco about 
twenty leagues occurred lofty mountains covered with enow — tho 
Musur-aolaofthoMongols.andLing-shanoftho.Chinesc — both meaning 
" Mountains of Ico :" a dillicult journey of about eighty miles lay across 
these mountains, on which, it is slated, that no travoller should wosir 
red garments, nor carry gourds— probably as water-bottles, — nor talk 
loud, under tho penalty of bringing on a violont hurricane, by which 
ho will probably be overwhelmed. At the end of this distance a 
largo lake 1000 li (200 miles) in circuit presents itsolf. Tho descrip- 
tion of this, which Hioucn Tlisang calls Thsing-chi, leaves no doubt 
of its identity with tlio Lake Tenmvlii or Issikul. 

The journey westward from tho lake of Issikul presonts, as noticed 
by M. do St. Martin, somo important variations from tho account 
given of it in tho " Memoires do la Vie," which he ascribes to tho 
employment of additional matorials from Hioucn Thsnng's notes by his 
biographer. Both descriptions, however, aro unsatisfactory as to tho 
intermediate stages between tho lake and tho city of Ta-lu-so, and tlio 
total distance of about 1000 li, which, according to M. do St. Martin, 
leaves une lacune considerable. The two extreme points are, however, 
unquestionable; and tho city of Ta-lu-so is recognisable in tho impor- 
tant and ancient city of Tains or Turns, in tho iniddlo of tho valley 
of tho Jaxartcs. Somo of tho difficulty of a moro exact adjust- 
ment of the stages may uriso from tho repetition and confounding 
of names which arc given to dill'eront places upon tho authority of 
Chineso geographers. From Tarns forwards, valuablo elucidation is 
derivablo from A rabic and Persian sources. 

Taras, which Pnshiduddin mentions is called Tains by tho Turks, 
is the modern city of Turkestan. From tbenco Hioucn Thsang turned 
from west to south, following the valley of tho Sir-darya, or Jaxartcs. 
Tho stages given arc Pcshui, 200 li (40 inilos), Kong-yu, tho eamo, 
Nuchi-kicn, 50 li (10), Che-chi, 40 miles towards the west, Fei-han, 
1000 li or 200 miles: all theso aro identifiable. Pc-shui moans 
"White Water,"— tho translation of Safid-ab— a city named by Ibn 
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Hakal and Shahnb-ud-din ; it is placed at two or three day's journey 
from Taras, either of which will agree well enough with the 40 miles 
of the Chinoso pilgrim. 

Kong-yu docs not find a representative, unless it bo one of tho 
cities termed Ycnghi, " Now Town," of which there is one much in 
the position required. 

Nu-chi-kicn corresponds with a Nuj-keth or Nuj-kand, of Turkish 
geography, hut its exact position is not determined. This is not tho 
case with Chc-chi, tho Turk and Bukharian Sliash, Clinch, or Chaj — 
tho Tashkand of modern maps. Tlie identity of F0M1n.11 with Far- 
ghaua, has hcen some timo recognised, hcing intimated by Kluprolh 
and Heinusat, and tho nuino also occurring as Pha-han-na, Pholona, 
Pho-han. Tho name, as given by Iliouen Thsang, designates tho 
country; ho docs not notice the capital, and in fact ho intimates that 
thcro was none, as for many years past every petty chief in tho 
country had niado himself independent. In tho 10th century, Aksi- 
khct, on tho right bank of thoSi-huii, was the capital, about .seventy- 
two leagues south-east from Tashkand. The 1000 li of tho itinerary 
are equal to seventy-four leagues, — a sufficiently near approximation. 

Iliouen Thsang's next country is called by him Su-tu-H-se-na, the 
direction and proximate distance of which apply to a tract known to the 
early Mohammedans as Osrushna and Salrushna, but now designated 
Uratipa, or Uratupa, Uratcpe, or Urtappa. Baber, in his memoirs, 
expressly states that the formor name of tho country was Usuishnu, 
or, in tho translation, Usrushtn. From hence, at 500 li south, llic 
pilgrim comes to Sa-mo-kicu, the identity of which with Samarkand 
does not admit of question, the bearing and distance agreeing suffi- 
ciently well with its position. Iliouen Thsang describes tho city as a 
place of valuable trade, and tho country as rich and productive, 
abounding in magnificent trees, fruits, and flowers, and producing an 
excellent breed of horses. 

Without protending to havo visited the countries themselves, 
Iliouen Thsang makes mention of various places in the neighbourhood 
of Samarkand; somo of these arc not easily identifiable, but in l'u-ho 
or Pu-kho, M. do St. Martin recognises Bokhara, in Ilo-li-si-me-kia 
Khwarizm, and in tho rivor Po-tsu tho Vankshu of Badakhshan, or 
tho Oxiia. 

Setting out from Samarkand, the traveller proceeds to the south- 
west, above 300 li or GO miles to Kie-shang-na or Kcsa, the birth- 
place of Timur. From hence tho route lay through difficult mountain 
passes to a gorgo called " tho Iron Gates," tho Darband of tho Moham- 
medans ; passing which tho traveller reached tho kingdom of Tu-ho-lo, 
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Tokharistan, occupied at this period, by tbo Yo-tba or Yue-cbi, a 
tribe of Tibetan origin that invaded Trausoxiaua, and overturned tho 
Grooco-Bactrian kingdom about n.o. 126., and, under their celebrated 
sovereign Kauishka, had spread into tho Punjab shortly before our 
era. When visited by Hioucu Thsang, they had been driven south- 
wards by tho Turks, and had become tributaries of tho Grand Khan 
divided into twenty-seven potty and feeble principalities. 

After crossing the Oxus to Tami or Termez, the traveller canto to 
the territory of Hu-o, which M. do St. Martin considers identical with 
Ghaur; but from hence ho was called back to Po-ho-lo or Balkli. 
Between theso two points ho enumerates several states, somo of which 
aro easily verifiable, as Po-kia-lang, or Baghelan, He-lu-si-mur-kien, 
Semenghan, and Ho-Iin or Khulm. Of Balkb, he says that " it is 
strongly fortified, but of limited extent and scanty population." In 
all these ho reports the existence of Buddhist monasteries. Balkli 
contains 100, and 3000 occupants. At one of them, south-east of tho 
town, were sundry precious relics— as tho wash-hand basin of Buddha, 
one of his teeth, and his broom, the latter set with precious stones. 
North of the monastery was a sthiipa 200 feet high. Thero wero 
others in that part of tho country. 

During his rcsidenco at Balkli, Hiouon Thsang received invitations 
from several of the neighbouring princes, and visited them in conso- 
quenco, giving short descriptions of their principalities. The most 
remote was Ta-lakicn,Jor Talckan, on tho confines of Po-la-so or Persia. 
The particulars of theso jouruoys aro apparently undetailed, as tho 
itinerary is resumed from Balkb j from whence, at a distanco of 900 li 
(180 miles) to the south, he comes to Fan-yen-ua, an extensive city in 
a valley surrounded by mountains, and remarkable for colossal statues 
of Buddha cut in tho rock, and still extant in fact at Bamian. In 
tho neighbourhood of the city wero various religious establishments, 
with relics and marvels which it is not material to particularise 
We may notice one — the garment of a Baiut named Sanaka-Vosa, or 
the " Hemp-clad," from the san, of which his garment was manu- 
factured. Tho saint woro it through 500 successive existences; and, 
on tho occasion of his last birth, he was horn with it. It grow as ho 
grew; and, when ho obtained Nirviiua, ho oxprcsscd a pious wish that 
it might enduro as long as the law of Buddha. Hiouon Thsang 
remarks it was somowhat the worse for wear. 

Going eastwards, through passes in tho snowy mountains, the 
route comes to the kingdom of Kia-pi-shi, or Kapisa,— ■ a uamo with 
which Pliny and Ptolomy have made us familial' as " Kapissam urbom 
quam Kapiseno hnbuit," or, as somotimes read, Caphusa or Caphisa. 
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It is somewhat singular that with this positive indication of a city 
and state among the Paropamisadan mountains in the beginning of 
the Christian era, and its actual recognition by the Chinese traveller 
in the 7th century, tho name should not occur in any Hindu authority. 
Tho word Kapisa is Sanskrit, meaning "brown," or "tawny," but we do 
not find it applied to uny known locality. The position of Kia-pi-sbi, 
although not determinable with precision, is evidently to the north- 
east of Kabul, and M. de St. Martin has good reason for placing it 
west of Lamglian, and, consequently, us corresponding with tho dis- 
tricts of Nijrao and Punjshir, — a tract which, as he observes, although 
close to Kabul, is yet very imperfectly known. If Hioucn Thsang 
at all approaches to accuracy in giving a circuit of 4000 li (800 miles) 
to tho kingdom of Kia-pi-ski, tho localities indicated could scarcely 
iucludo such an extent of territory. 

The Prince of Kapisa is described as a patron of Buddhism, and the 
principal city contained 100 monasteries, with numerous sthupas. 
The heretics — that is to say, the Hindus — are also numerous ; and 
there are different orders of mendicants — some who go naked, some 
who smear themselves with ashes, and somo who wear chaplets of 
skulls. Their appellations — Nirgranthas, the "Free from bonds," 
Pdusupatas or Khdkis (perhaps it should be PaSupatas), and Kapila- 
dharis) are all genuine Sanskrit appellations, and show that these 
ascetics were all followers of Siva. At tho time of Kanishka, Kia-ni- 
se-kia, who was raja of Kion-tho-lo, Gaudhdra, Kapisa. was subject to 
him. A variety of marvels are narrated by the credulous traveller of 
the convents and sthupas in the neighbourhood, to which no interest 
attaches, except that it may bo worth while to notice that he speaks of 
chambers excavated in tho mountains, and often quotes his narrations 
from ancient descriptions of the country. 

Six hundred li (120 miles) to tho east, Hioucn Thsang canto to tho 
principality of Lan-po, the Lampaka or J.ampaga of Sanskrit, the 
country of tho Lampagoo of Ptolemy, corrupted by tho Mohammadaus 
into Laghman ; tho distance, howover, implies that the traveller must 
havo mado a circuitous detour. 

Tho itinerary is hore interrupted by a general description of Tien- 
chu, or India, which comprises somo interesting notices. It will, 
howover, bo more conveniently adverted to when wo havo finished tho 
journey, and aro enabled to add such further historical particulars as 
the travels may offer. 

Lau-po is bounded on the north by the snowy mountains, and on 
tho other threo sides by tho black mountains, the Siah-koh. The 
climato is mild, and, although hoar frost occurs, It nover snows, parti- 

vor., xvir. I 
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cnlnrs that can scarcely be quite true of Laglimau. Rico and sugar- 
cane aro cultivated. Tho country was in a state of anarchy, but was 
beginning to acknowledge subjection to Ka-pi-sa. Tho route theu 
proceeds south-east, through a pass in the mountains and across a river, 
identified by M. do St. Martin with tho Kabul river, the Kophes or 
Kophene of classical writers, the Kubhfi of the Vedas, where a 
remarkable bend of tho mountains allows it to pass from tho valley of 
Lnghman to tho plain of Jclalabad. Tho first etago is Nakio-lo-ho, 
tho Naugcn-har of Baber, or Nagara hdrda of tho Hindus ; the Nng.ara 
also of Ptolomy, which ho also oalls Dionysopolis. Properly speaking 
Nagara, according to Hioueu Thsang, is tho name of tho province, that 
of the capital being Udyauapura, which M. do St. Martin supposes the 
Greeks, with their usual national bias, transformed to Dionysopolis, or 
city of Dionysus or Bacchus. Professor Lassen thinks that thoro was 
such a city indicated by the monogram on tho coins of Dionysius, ono 
of tho Grteco-Bactrian kings, subsequent to Apollodotus, and conse- 
quently much later than the invasion of Alexander, though not lator 
than Ptolemy. Captain Cunningham (Journal Asiatic Society, Cal- 
cutta, 17, 482) quotes Abn Rilian for a city named Dinus, halfway 
between Kabul and Peshawar, which bears tho abbreviated namo of 
the city. Thcro aro soino diHicultica in tho way of this identification, 
however, and more positivo indications fix it at Bcgram, or about two 
miles west of Jelalubad, where, according to Mnsson, tradition records 
that there was a oity named Adjuna, a possible corruption of Udyana, 
or Ujana. There is also a village named Nngarak, and tho Udynna- 
pura, tho city of gardens, has been possibly perpetuated in the neigh- 
bourhood under the designations of Brflabrigh and Chahrfrbugh. 
Again at thirty li south-east from Nakie ho-lo was a placo of great 
sanctity, named Hi-lo, where were several sthupas. The tope of 
Hidda well known to us by Masson's explorations, is no doubt one of 
tho ancient groupes, From Begram, representing Nakie-ho-lo, to 
Hidda is exactly thirty li, or six miles. 

From Nakio-ho-lo Hiouen Thsang proceeds 500 li (100 miles) 
6outh-east, to Pu-lu-sha-pulo, tho Sanskrit Puriisha-pura, the modern 
Peshawar, tho capital of Kien-tho-lo, or Gandliara. The distance from 
Begram, on our maps, is 103 miles, which is a curiously close approx- 
imation. Gandhnra extended, according to tho traveller, to tho Indus. 
Purushnpura had been tho capital of Kanishka, but tho country was 
now subject to Knpifa. Notwithstanding tho number of convents and 
stliii pas, to which there was great resort, at ho short a distance as 
lli-lo the people wcro mostly of the Brahmanical beliof, and there were 
but few who had faith in tho true Law, "il y en a pcu qui avaient foj 
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dans la droito loi." Thero were about a thousand monasteries, but 
deserted and in ruins, overrun with wild plants, and offering only a 
melancholy solitudo : the greater number of the sthupns wero also in 
ruins. 

Prom hence tho traveller proceeded north-east, about sixty li 
(twelve miles) to tho city of Pu-se-kia-lo-fa-ti, tho Hindu Pushkala- 
vati, the Peukclaotis of Alexander's historians, a city of which no trace 
remains, but which was possibly situated, in M. do St. Martin's opinion, 
whore a town called in tho maps Nicetta, or Nisathaoxists, on the north 
bank of tho Kabul river, a littlo below tho conlluenco of the river 
Luiidi, or of Swat. It has been identified with Hashtnagar, but there is 
perhaps littlo or no difference Hashtnagar is properly the name of 
tho district, that of tho eight cities; correctly speaking there is no such 
town, but, according to Captain Ravcrty (Transactions Bombay Goo- 
graphical Socioty, Vol. X) it is made up of three small adjacent towns, 
Char, Luddha, and Pranj, closo together, and not more than five miles 
from Nisatha, or fifteen from Peshawar, so that the locality is much 
tho same, and Peukclaotis probably comprised the whole of the vici- 
nity. Extensive ruins are found throughout the neighbourhood. Tho 
territory of Gandhiira abounding in objects of interest to tho Buddhist 
aseotic, it is not wonderful that Ilioucn Thsang spent somo timo in 
visiting different places, some of which ho names, as Pu-lu-slia, U-lu- 
kia-han-clia, and Po-lo-tu-lo. Tho first of these is identifiable with a 
placo called Baroch, the second with Uttakhanda, or the Uay-hind of 
Albiruni, tho Ohind of tho maps, a villago on tho right bunk of tho 
Indus, about twelve miles above Attok, ono of tho most ancient 
places in tho country, according to Major Cunningham. Mr. Court 
speaks of it as Huud, and observes that the ruins are very remarkable, 
and mentions inscriptions in characters unknown to the people. 
Transcripts of two of thoso were procured by Captain Bumes ; they aro 
referred, by J. Prinsep, to the scvonth or eighth century, but they are 
defective and apparently ill copied, so that no satisfactory interpreta- 
tion cun be attempted ; but, as tho marbles wero sent to tho Asiatic 
Society of Calcutta, a further examination might be moro successful. 
It may be admitted, however, that Prinsep's estimate of their date is 
cqrrect. Po-lo-tu-lo is signalised by Hioucn Thsang as the birth place 
of tho grammarian Po-ni-ni, or Prinini : tho placo of his nativity is 
usually called, by nativo authorities, Salatura, but one or other of the 
names may be wrongly read, in the first syllabic ; the identity ot the 
individual is indisputable, by the especial notice of his grammar and 
its currency. It is observable, also, that Hiouon Thsang repeats the 
legend of Panini's being indebted for assistance to Siva or Maheswara, 

I 2 
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whence liis first rules, those of the alphabet, are called the Mdheswava 
Sutrdni, the Sutras or precepts of Maheswara. 

Before crossing the Indus the traveller visits the countries lying 
more northerly on its western bank, that of U-chang-na, or Udy&na, the 
garden, the country at present occupied by the Yusef-zis, and watered 
by the Swat river, tho Suastos of Arrian, the Subhavastu of Sanskrit, 
abbreviated to Suvastu, but literally rendered by the Chinese Su-pa- 
fa-so-tu. Hiouon Thsang hero devoted soino time to various pere- 
grinations to monasteries and sthupas, tho site of ninny miraculous 
appearances of the Tathdgata himself, according to tho pilgrim : 
whether remains of these monuments still oxist has yet to be ascer- 
tained, as tho habits nud temper of tho people aro little favourable <o 
intimate intercourse. They must have been of a very different raco 
in the seventh century from what they aro now, for Hioueu Thsang 
describes them as gentle and pusillanimous, inclined to cunning and 
dishonesty, fond of study but not pursuing it with energy : be also 
states that the population was very numerous, which is not tho case 
at present : the capital city ho calls Mong-kie-li, Manglavor, or 
Mangalapur, a town on the loft bank of tbo Swat, and which the 
natives affirmed had been for a long timo the capital ; the peoplo must 
have been of Indian origin, if the traveller's statement bo credited 
that their language differed but little from that spoken in India. 

The course next followed led tho traveller more to tho north, along 
the upper course of the Indus, over difficult mountain passes and 
across rivors, over which rude suspension bridgos woro thrown. It is 
not easy to attempt to trace his route here, not only because tho 
country is yet unvisitcd by Europeans, but becauso it is not always 
clear that Hiouen Thsang himself travelled over the ground. As far 
as it is safo to come to any conclusion, it appears that ho crossed tho 
tracts occupied by the Daradas or Dards to Po-lu-lo, Eolor or Dalti ; 
lie then returned southwards to Uta-khanda, and thoro crossed tho 
Indus to Ta-cha-shi-lo, tho Indiau Takshasila, the Taxilcs of tho 
Greeks. 

Notwithstanding tho celebrity of the name, the site of Takshasila 
is matter of dispute. M. do St. Martin, trusting to the mensuration of 
Alexander's surveyors, in this placo preserved by Pliny, placos it at 
Hasan Abdal, or at least at a spot about six or seven miles east 
or south-east of it, where extensive ruins still exist, and numerous 
coins have been found. Hiouen Thsang notices several sthupas or 
topes in the vicinity of the city, of which more than ono is said to 
have been erected by Wai-yeu, the Chinese translation of Asoka. 
One of them marked the site where Kunala, or Koo-lang-na, tho 
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son of thai prince, unjustly accused by his stepmother, was blinded. 
The story which Iiiouen Thsang relates of the cause of his having his 
eyes put out, and of the restoration of his sight, is essentially the same 
as that found in the Life of Buddha, which has been in part translated 
from the Sanskrit by the late M. Burnouf. 

Seven hundred li (140 miles) to the south-east brings the traveller 
to the capital of tho kingdom of Scng-ho-pu-lo, evidently the Sanskrit 
Sinhapura, although no city of that namo makes any figure among the 
principalities noticed in original authorities. Tho name occurs in the 
Dig-vijaya of Arjuna, in the Sabha Parva of the Mahabharat, as lying 
near to Abhisara and Uraga. The first of these is well known as 
contiguous to Kashmir, and, in fact, a part of it, politically, if not 
geographically, and wo havo, therefore, original authority for placing 
Sinhapura high up in tho north-west portion of tho Punjab. Accord- 
ing to Hiouen Thsang it was near the Indus, on tho west, and M. St. 
Martin thinks it probable that traces of Sinhapura are to bo found in 
a placo called Sangohi, in tho map given by Captain Cunningham, in 
his Ladakh, about 130 miles from tho Indus, and a short distance 
from tho Jhuliim. Many sthupas are mentioned, tho remains of which 
may porhaps still bo recognised. At any rato Sinhapura may bo 
placed botwoon tho Indus and tho Jhclum, although Sangohi seems to 
lio rather too much to tho south. It is worthy of remark that the 
country, as well as Taksliiln, was subject to Kashmir ; and although 
there aro somo chronological difficulties in tho way, yet there seems 
good reason to infer, from tho statements of tho llaja Tarangiui, that, 
at tho beginning of tho seventh century, Kashmir had established a pre- 
dominant authority of considerable extent over the adjacent countries. 

Some curious particulars are here mentioned of a heretical sect, 
which havo very much the appearance of applying to tho Jains. The 
figure they worship is said to resemble that of Buddha, and their 
doctrines are asserted to be borrowed from the Buddhist scriptures. 
Their religious teachers are divided, also, into two parties, one going 
naked, tho other wearing white vestments, in whom, therefore, we 
have tho Digambaras and Swctdinbaras of the Jains. 

From Sinhapura Hiouen Thsang returned to Takshila, and then 
spent some timo in visiting tho neighbouring countries to tho north 
and oast. Ono of those, U-la-shi, is tho Urasa of the Raja Tarangini, 
and may bo tho Uraga of tho Mahdbharata j the bearing given by the 
traveller always to tho south-east seems at variance with its position in 
any part of the Punjab, and we should rather look for it more to the 
north or in the district of Gilgit, especially as still in the direction 
south-east, about 1000 li, or 200 miles across mountains, he comes 
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lo Kia-shi-mi-lo, which is undoubtedly Kashmir. Hioucn Thsartg 
remained hero two years. Besides tho description of the country, suf- 
ficiently correct, Hioucn Thsang repeats the local legend of the valley 
having been a lake, only ho nsoribes its desiccation to an Arhat of 
marvellous sauotity. He also speaks of the capital as the now city, 
and notices the oxistcuoo of tho old in a position tho correctness of 
which Captain Cunningham confirms, finding tho roninius at Pandra- 
than, or Ptiraua-sthana, tho old place, a milo and a half south of tho 
Taklit-i-Suliman, which is in Srinngar. Tho now city, as uiontiouod 
in the Raja Tarangini, was built by Pravarasona, whom I have placed 
conjecturally towards tho end of the fifth century, Professor Lassou 
about tho middle of the third century. According to our authority, 
Asoka reigucd in Kashmir, 100 years aftor tho Nirvana of Snkya, ond 
Kanishka four centuries after tho samo event. For two centuries 
the country was governed by a king of the Kilito (Kiriya) race, who 
abolished tho religion of Buddha, but it was restored by the Raja of 
the Himalaya, a Tushkara, or Turk, who defeated and put to death 
the Kilito Prince. Tho latter race, howover, recoverod tho supremacy, 
and, at the time of Hioucn Tlisnng's travels, ho observes that the king 
has no great faith in Buddhism, and is only interested in tho herotics 
and the temples of the gods. 

From Kashmir the route first bends north-west, on which, at 145 
li (29 miles) from the capital, it crosses a largo rivor, the Vitastha or 
Jhclum j it thon turns south-west to Pu-an-nu-tso, tho modern Punch 
or Piinaoh, and thence to Ho-lo-she-pu-lo, llajapura, Rajawar, or 
Rajorc. Tho distances spcoified are somowhat in excess, but that 
may bo in part accounted for by tho grcator length of the route over 
a mountainous than along a level country. According to Major 
Cunningham, tho actual distanco in miles in suoh countries is about 
a third more than that measured on the map. 

There is some indistinctness and confusion in tho account of tho 
next movement. In tho biography it is said tho travollor came, aftor 
two days, to Clieu-ta-lo-po-kia, the Chandrabhnga, or Chinab, and 
thence to tho town of Sho-ye-pn-lo, or Jaypur, and on tho next day ho 
arrived at She-kic-lo, the Sanskrit Siikala, the Sangala of Arriau, 
situated between tho Irdvati or Ravi and tho Beyah or Vipasit, tho 
Pi-po-she of the Chinese. The distances specified arc, however, 
wholly incompatible with tho actual distances, and there aro obvious 
errors in this respect. To the kingdom and its capital the namo ot 
Cliekia is given, and the boundaries of tho whole aro said to be tho 
Beyah to the east, and the Indus on the west, so that it would include 
Multan. Sakftla was the ancient capital ; it was mostly in ruins, but 
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the foundations of tho walla wero still to bo seen, and a small town 
had grown up in the centre The actual capital appears to bo that 
of tho king Cht'kid, and, according to tradition, tlto old name of the 
Sikh capital was Click before tho tank was dug, which gives it the 
appellation of Amrit-sar. 

Tho next stage in the Si-yn-ki is tho country called Chinapati, 
about 100 miles east from tho frontiers of Cliekia. The biographical 
memoir interposes a city named Na-lo-song-ho, Narasiulia ; its position 
is not identified. The distance and direction render it possible that 
Chinapati is to be found in some one of tho nearest hill states, as 
that of Katoch, or its capital Kangra, according to tho conjectures of 
Captain Cunningham (J.A.S.B., vol. xvii, part 2, page 23.), who 
states that an inscription found there calls the kingdom Gachche Raj, 
in which ho thinks ho can trace tho name Gachu, known in Mongol 
literature as that of a country in which Jalandhara was comprehended. 

About J.50 11 south-cast of this is the kingdom of Sho-lan-to-lo, in 
which we have no difficulty to rccogniso Jalandhara j the bearing, 
however, should bo south-west not south-east, if tho point of departuro 
bo rightly indicated. Thence to tho north-east we como to tho king- 
doms of Ku-lu-tu, Lo-ho-lo, San-po-ho, — names that may bo readily 
recognised in tho hill-districts of Kulii, Lahaul, and Chamba. Tho 
first is named by Van'ihamihira ns Kulata. San-po-ho is also called, 
it is said, Mo-lo-so or Mo-lo-po, in which M. do St. Martin recognizes 
tho Malavas of the Punjab mentioned in the Muhdbhdrata, by Ptiniui 
and in tho Allahabad inscription, llo considers them also the same 
people as tho Malli of the western portion of tho Punjab or Multan, 
mentioned by Alexander's historians. But this seems to be without 
sufficient foundation, and tho positions are too far apart to be 
identical. 

Turning hoilce to tho south, Hioucn Thsang crosses a largo river 
and enters the principality of She-tu-tu-lo, in which wo havo clearly 
tho name of tho river the Satudru or Satudra, — the Sutloj. Tho 
distances and bearings, however, are not capable of preciso adjustment 
with thoso of tho maps; and tho roulo followed by the traveller indi- 
cates a direction ilioro to tho west than would havo been looked for, 
by which ho avoids Thaneswar and ancient Delhi, and comes, at a 
distanco of 800 H (160 miles) to Poli-yo-to-lo, tho Chinese repre- 
sentative of Pririydtra,— -a place of which wo havo no other notice. 
M. do St. Martin would identify it with tho Byrat of tho maps, a town 
in the principality of Jaypur, .about 100 miles west of Mathura— a 
possible relic of tho ancient Sanskrit name of this part of India or 
Virrtta, which figures in tho Mahdbhdrata. The distanco corresponds 
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well enough, as from Po-li-ye-to-lo, Hiouou Tbsang comes, at a distance 
of 500 li (100 miles) east to Mo-tbu-lo or Mathura. The principality 
contains about twenty convents and a numbor of stlnlpas, seven of 
which enshrine the remains of as many of the most celebrated dis- 
ciples of Srfkya, or Sfiriputro, Mudgalaputra, Pfirna Maitrrfyaniputra, 
Upali, Ananta, Riihula, aud Manjusri. These were the objeots of an 
annual pilgrimage. 

The routo of Hiouon Theang then again assumos a northern direc- 
tion, and in various respects of detail is more than usually difilcult to 
follow. From Mathura ho goes to Sa-ta-ni-shi-fa-lo, Sthancswara, or 
Thnneswara, 500 li north-cast, whon it should bo at loast double that 
distance, and is rathor to tho north-west than north-east. It is some- 
what singular, too, that ho takes no notice of ancient Dohli on his 
way ; it must have been in existenco, and his passing it by in silence 
can only bo accounted for by supposing, either that there is a hiatus in 
his journal, or that there was nothing in the city of Buddhist interest ; 
yet this were scarcely possible, as the Lilt was thoro, and the edicts of 
Piyadasi ; or it might have been that the ruling authorities wero 
actively hostile towards Buddhism, for tho Rajas of Delhi wcro at 
this dato Rajputs, and tho Rajputs of Central India at least seem to 
have always been supporters of Brahmanisni. That by Sthancswara wo 
aro to understand Thancsar, or Kurukshetra, thero is not only tho evi- 
dence of the name and bearing, but Hiouon Tbsang doscribos it ns tho 
eceno of a fierce battlo between two kings disputing tho supromo 
authority, which had taken placo in very romote ages, as was evi- 
dent from tho sizo of the human bones which were found in the soil, 
alluding obviously, though in a most meagre manner, to the war of 
the Muhabharatn. 

The movements of Hiouon Tbsang are hero again erratic, but it is 
to be recollected that wo are not to look upon his journoy as ono and 
continuous ; it is a serios of excursions in various directions, inter- 
rupted by temporary halts of shorter or longer duration, from whence 
ho starts upon a different and occasionally reversed route ; thus ho 
now proceeds north-cant about eighty miles to tho principality of Sa-lo- 
kin-na, bounded by tho Ganges on tho east, tho mountains on tho 
north, tho Yamuna flowed through tho ccutro J the oapital is said to 
he mostly in ruins, but tho remains aro substantial ; tho name repre- 
sents Srughna or Sughua, which is enumerated in original Sanskrit 
lists amongst tho countries of the north ; tho locality is not improbably 
that of Sahnranpur. East of tho Yamuna 800 li (160 miles) Hioucn 
Thsang comes to the banks of the Ganges, the biography says to 
tho sources, which is not very likely. Tho circumstances ho relates of 
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the sanctity of the rivor aro quito in harmony with native superstitions 
—bathing in the river eflacos all sin ; drowning in it secures heaven ; 
and the defunot whose hones are oast into it, revive to worldly enjoy- 
ment. After crossing the river, the traveller comes to Mo-ti-pu-lo, 
Matipura, the situation of which is questionable. M. de St. Martin 
endeavours to determine it by reckoning backwards from the places to 
which Hiouen Thsang subsequently proceeds, until he reaches a definite 
point. Thus, from Mo-ti-pu-lo to Kia-pi-shoang-na, 400 li south-east; 
O-hi-chi-to-lo, 41 li south-east; Pi-loshan-na, 205 li south-west ; Kie- 
pi-tha, or Seng-kia-shc, 200 li south-east; and Kio-jo-kio-sho, 200 
li also to the south-east, or altogether 1100 li (220 miles) in a gene- 
rally south-east bearing, the lust name readily rosolving itself into 
Kanyakubja, or Kanoj, which gives the point desirod. Scng-kia- 
sbe is also obviously Saukasya, a city named in tho Ramriyana, the 
existence of the ruins of which to tho present day we learn from 
Major Cunningham, who has described it in tho Society's Journal ; it 
is 54 leagues north-west of Kanoj on the left bank of the Kalinadi, 
which agrees well enough with tho distanco of tho Chinese traveller. 
It is mentioned also by the elder traveller, Fa Hian, as noticed in 
my summary of his travols (J.R.A.S., vol. v. p. 121). Pi-lo-shan-na, 
M. do St. Martin thinks, may bo tho Karsana of tho maps, judging 
from distanco and direction ; and O-hi-chi-to-lo, no doubt, repre- 
sents Ahiclichatra ; and north-west from this is Matipura. M. dc St. 
Martin thinks it possible that soino indication of it may be afforded 
by the ruins of a placo called by TicfTcnthalcr Maddwar, thrco 
loagucs from Sahanpur, and an hour's journoy from tho cast bank of 
the Ganges; the wholo distanco, 1100 li, or 220 miles, would bring 
us to the northern portion of Rohikhand. Again, from Matipur, tho 
traveller goes 300 li, sixty miles north, to Po-lo-hi-mo-pu-lo, or Brah- 
mapur, which has been conjectured, by Major Cunningham, to apply 
Srinagar, a oonjecturo in which M. do St. Martin concurs. He would 
also identify the word Mati with Madhu, or Mathu, and the people 
called Madhavus, or Mathavas, who founded Mathura, and whoso pos- 
sessions extended east of tho Gandaki, into Videha, termed after them 
Mithila. This locality, however, is very different from that of Srina- 
gar, oven if tho reading of Mathava for Madhava be correct, which is 
questionable, depending upon a passage cited by Weber from tho 
Yajush, which says, "tho Sadanira is tho boundary of Kosala and 
Videha, occupied by the descendants of Mathava." Megasthencs 
mentions a people called Mathso, whose country is watered by the 
Erineees, which M. de St. Martin thinks may be the river of Benares, 
Varanasf. We can scarcoly, however, elevate the conjoined rivulets, 
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tho Barua and Asi, to the dignity of a feeder of the Ganges. A list of 
Buddhist patriarchs, published by M. Reinusat, mentions, also, that 
ono of them, on his decease, named, as his successor, Gayasata, in the 
country of Mati, he himself dying nt Snlvasti. This does not help us 
much to tho position of Matipur, although it is considered as confirm- 
ing, with the other circumstances, its identity with a part, at least, of 
tho ancient principality of Kosala, or Oude. That it lay more to the 
north is, however, further proved by Hiouon Thsaug's mention of the 
city Mo-yon-lo, on the north-west of Mo-ti-pu-lo, near tho oast bank 
of the Gilngos, not far from which is a tcmplo of tho gods, which Is 
called tho Gato of the Ganges, tho Gangadwara, or, subsoquontly, 
Haridwaru, tho Hnridwnr of the Hindus, to which thoy repair by 
hundreds and thousands to bathe. The city of Matipur has not 
left any traces. North of Brahmapur, amongst tho mountains, was 
a principality named Bu-fo-la-na-kiu-to-lo, Suvarnagotra, from its 
yielding gold, suvarna. It is also called the foniale kingdom, being 
ruled over by a woman. Hiouen Thsalig docs not visit it, and wo have 
only the popular notion of a Stri-rajya in the mountains, spoken of in 
the Puranas, and originating, perhaps, In the Polyandrism of tho 
Bholiyas. It is bordered on the east by Tufan, Tibet; north by 
Yu-ticn, Khoten, and west by Chaniha. Tho first and last are not far 
from the truth. Khoten is inaccurately placed. 

Of the places passed on his way, from Matipura to Kanoj, tho only 
ono of noto is Satikasya, where aro somo remarkable and extonsivo 
Buddhist convents, although thcro aro also a number of temples of 
Siva. One object worthy of notice was a pillar, seventy feet high, 
erected by Asoka: perhaps a search among the ruins of Sankdsya 
might discover somo vestiges of this column. Tho next stago, 
Kie-jo-kio-sho is not only identified with Kanyakubja, by similarity 
of name, but Hiouon Thsang repeats, with very slight modification, 
the legondary origin of the appolialion, as related in tho lidmayana, 
tho crookedness (kubja) of the princesses (kanyd), in consequence 
of tho imprecation of a ltishi, whom they had refused to marry. 
Hence the city was called Khiu-na-chorls, e'est a dire la villc dajillet 
bossues. Somo Interesting circumstances, of a political character, aro 
related of this city, in which Buddhism was flourishing, but wo may 
reserve these for an examination of tho historical portion of the 
Si-yu-ki. 

Resuming his journey from Kanoj, Hiouen Thsang comes, at a 
distance of about 100 li (20 miles) south-west, to the town of Na-po-ti- 
po-ku-lo, which represents in Sanskrit Navadevakula, on the east 
bank of the Ganges; There is a town in such a position, but it ilow 
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bears tlio Mohammudan name of Nobut ganj. Wliothcr truces of any 
of the monasteries or topes, noticed by tlio tvavolier, are still to be found 
there remains to be determined. Ono of the sthfipas was said to 
enshrino tlio hair and nails of Buddha. Six hundred li (120 miles) 
from henco to the south, Hioucu Thsang entors tlio kingdom of Ayuto, 
Ayodhya, or Oudh; tho actual distance is about l/<0 miles, which is a 
sufliciontly close approximation. Thence ho proceeds to O-ye-mu- 
khie, a country on the north bank of tho river, which he terms by the 
gencrio name King-kia, or Qanga, but which muat hero mean tho 
Saryu. Tho name represents Haya-mukha, horse-faced, but thorc is 
no placo so denominated in any Sanskrit list. Tho place ho next 
comes to is of more ready identification : Po-lo-ke-ya, or I'rayngu, 
situated, as ho accurately states, at tho confluence of two rivers. 

From hence ho passes through an cxtensivo forest, 100 miles south- 
west, when he comes to Kiau-shang-mi, in which we at onco recognise 
Kausambi, a well-known naino in Hindu tradition and fable, but of 
which tho exact sito lias not been determined. Lassen, following 
Cunningham, is disposed to placo it at Kusia, near Kara, on the south 
bank of the Ganges. M. do St. Martin thinks that the bearing of tho 
journal is wrong, and that it should be north-west, not south-west, but 
objects to tho distance, as Kara is not above thirty miles from Alla- 
habad. I long ago suggested tho same locality, in tho Oriental Quar- 
terly for March 1824, in a note on Kausambi, which is repeatedly 
mentioned in the Brihat Katha, some of tho early chapters of which I 
tliero translated. After a short timo I had another occasion to con- 
sider its position, and then located it in the neighbourhood of Chiinar, 
Which would harmouiso with tho direction given it by Hiouen Thsang, 
and would not be very far out as to distance, Chuuar being about 
eighty miles west by south from Allahabad. Whether any vestiges 
of Kausambi are to bo found in that neighbourhood is a subject for 
investigation : that tho Kausambi of tho Chinese traveller and of the 
Brihat Katha aro tho same is proved, by tho formor mentioning its 
prince, U-to-yen-na, the Sanskrit Udayana, whose adventures with the 
princess of Ujayiu form a prominent part in tho Brihat Katha, and 
who was an nnciont horo of fablo, so as to bo alluded to by Kalidrisa, 
in tho Cloud Messenger : 

" rrupyttvantim, Uday&nakatlia kovida grama vrlddMm." 

Hiouen Thsang, of course, makes him ono of tho faithful, and says 
that he set up a etatuo of Buddha, still to bo seon, although the 
monasteries were in ruins and almost deserted. 

From Kausambi, Hiouen Thsang seems to have taken a somewhat 
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unintelligibly circuitous route : bo returns to the north, passes 700 li 
(140) miles through a forest, crosses the Ganges, and comes to Kia- 
she-pu-lo, and thence, 1 80 li, to Pi-so-kia. Tho first, representing the 
name Kashapura, is not identifiable. M. de St. Martin thinks tho 
second, expressing the Sanskrit Vaisrikba, may be the Pali Bhesakala 
mentioned in the Mabavauso; but this is very doubtful. 

From hence, at 500 li to tho north, Hiouen Tbsang comos to Shi- 
lo-fa-si-ti, tbo Sanskrit Sravasti. Fa Hian makos it about 300 li 
south of Kashapura. There is evidently something wrong in the itine- 
rary, uot so much of distances as of bearings, which is not very 
wonderful, especially as it is not the traveller himsolf who specifies 
them. Both travellers agrco in placing Srdvasti north-west of Ka- 
pila-vastu 500 li, which would bring it to tho upper course of tho 
Rapti close to tho mountains. Tho late Sir II. Elliot found a village 
about oight miles west of Faizabad bearing almost tho same name, but 
the position is scarcely reconcileable with either itinerary. The 
capital of Sravasti was in ruins oven at this early date, and the neigh- 
bourhood abounded with sthupas and monasteries now deserted. 

From Sravasti tbo route proceeds to Kie-pi-lo-fa-su-tu, or Kapila- 
vastu, tho birth-place of Siikya-sinha, and which tho host authorities 
aro agreed to placo north of Uorakbpur, near tho foot of tbo moun- 
tains on the Rohini river, which joins the Rapti river from Nepal. 
Tho objection that has been taken to this site is, that Dr. Buchanan, 
exploring tho valley of tho Rohini abovo Gorakhpur, came upon no 
traces of any ancient city. This objection is of no great weight, for 
tho country was possibly not very carefully oxamincd ; and if it hud 
been, as Kapilavastu was abandoned and in ruins oven at tho time of 
Fa-Ilian's travels, or in the fourth century, climato, time, and the 
wilderness operating uncontrolled for perhaps 2,000 years, aro not 
likely to havo loft any distinguishable remains. From the forest 
occupying tho site of Kapilavastu, Hiouen Tbsang followed tho same 
route to Kusinagara, Kieu-shi-na-kie-lo, by way of Lan-mo or Rama 
Grama, which is said to havo boon tho scono of Sdkya's changing his 
garments aftor leaving his palace, and which must havo been close to 
Kapilavastu. The site of Kusinagara I showed, in my memoir of 
Fa-H inn's journey, to bo, in all probability, Kusiu, in tho eastern divi- 
sion of Gorakhpur, where indications of an extensive Buddhist city 
had been discovered. They wero described by Mr. Liston in tho 
Bengal Journal, which agrees, according to M. de St. Martin, with tho 
bearings and distances of Hiouen Thsang's route. It was near Kusi- 
nagara that the Tathagata entered iuto Nirvdn in the eightieth year 
of his age, 
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From Kusinagnra Hiouou Thsang turned back, and, at the dis- 
tance of 200 li, came to a large town, of which ho does not give the 
name; and from tlionco, after passing through a thick forest for 500 li, 
or 100 miles, ho came to Po-lo-ni-se or Benares, which is actually about 
150 miles from tho situation assigned to Kusinagara. Tho capital or the 
city of Benares, is rightly described as extending along tho Ganges for 
about nineteen li or nearly four miles — about tho actual extent at the 
present day. It ia fivo or six li in breadth, which again is about its 
actual arerago. Tho population of the city and suburbs was nume- 
rous, amongst whom few followed tho law of Buddha. Thcro were, 
however, somo thirty monasteries with above 3,000 ascetics. Tho 
predominant worship was that of Siva or Mahcswara, who has always 
been tho especial divinity of Benares. A great number of monumenls, 
vihdras, and sthupas wero visited in tho neighbourhood of Benares by 
Hiouon Thsang, ono of which is supposed to bo identifiable with Sar- 
natha — rendered, by M. Julien, Mriga-dava, le bois des cer/s, or, more 
agreeably to tho Chinese, Lu-ye, le pare des cer/s. 

The next city is 300 li on the east of Benares, also on tho Ganges. 
There is no attempt at representing phonetically its Sanskrit name. The 
Chinese, Chan-cheo-kuc expresses " town of tho lord of war," Yud- 
dhapati pura, perhaps for Knrtikoya-pur, although wo have no such 
placo in any ancient list or modem map : the distance, sixty miles, 
would bring us to Ghazi-purj and it is curious, although it maybe 
accidental, that this Mohammadan name, the city of the Ghazi, warrior 
against infidels, boars somo affinity to tho Yuddhapati of tho Hindus. 

Crossing tho Ganges, Hiouou Thsang arrived at a town called 
Mo-ho-so-lo, Mahasara, inhabited entirely by Brahnmns, a place that 
may bo identified with a villago near Arrah named Masai', not only 
by its position and beariug, but by tho extensive remains in its vici- 
nity found thoro by Dr. Buchanan. From honcc, again crossing tho 
Ganges to tho north-east, tho traveller camo to the city celebrated in 
both Brahmanical and Buddhist legend, Fei-she-li or Vaisdli. Hiouon 
Thsang makes it 130 li or about 20 miles from the Ganges, on the 
banks of tboGandak; and this brings us to a spot where extensive 
ruins attest tho former oxistenco of an ancient city, and where ono of 
tho Priyadarsi columns, with an inscription, was discovered, or Jiakhra, 
near which a villago still called Basar, may suggest somo resem- 
blance to tho ancient appollation. Although thcro wero numerous 
relics of Buddhism in tho adjacent country, thero wero not abovo 
three or four monasteries in the capital, and those thinly occupied; 
tho rest wero all ia ruins, whilst thero were some dozens of Hindu 
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temples. Fa»Hiau speaks of Vaisnli as being in a ruinous condition — 
la capitate n'ofre partout que des mines. 

Boforo orossing the Ganges, Hiouen Thsang makes a diversion to 
the north, and visits the countries of the Fo-li-sbi and of Ni-po-lo. 
Tlie former represents the Sanskrit Vrijis, a name, however, unknown 
to Brahmanical literaturo, although it occurs as Vaddhis in that of the 
Buddhists, as is mentionod both by Tumour and Burnouf, a powerful 
tribe, situated between tho Ganges and tho mountains, on the east of 
the Gandiik river. At this time they must liavo been compelled to 
full back from tho Ganges, and tho bearing and distance would placo 
them about Janakapur, in Chineso Che-shu-nn-pu-lo, tho ancient capital 
of Mithilri, under Janaka, tho father of Sita. In Ni-po-lo we havo 
obviously Nepal, and tho identity is confirmed by tho traveller's 
description of it, as situated among the snowy mountains. 

Returning to Vaisali, Hiouen Thsang there crossed the Ganges and 
proceeded to the kingdom of Mo-kic-to, Magadhri, or South Bahar, the 
scono of Buddha's first teaching. On the south hank of tho river was 
an ancient city, which wo aro rather surprised to learn had long been 
deserted. This, it is said, was called, in very romoto times, Kcu-su- 
mo pu-lo, tho Kusuma-pura of Sanskrit traditional history, and uf tor- 
wards Po-to-li-tsou-ching, or Putaliputra-puru. Tho story ho tells, 
to account for tho moaning of tho name, tho city of the son of tho 
Piitiili flower, bears some affinity to tho legond narrated in tho Brihat 
Katha j and ho also mentions that it was tho capital of Asoka, who 
transferred to it his royal rcsidenco from Rajngriha. It is difficult to 
understand how Fataliptitra should havo fallen so soon into such 
decay ns Hiouen Thsang ascribes to it, so shortly after Fa Hian's visit, 
or only 231 yenrs before, ns ho describes it as flourishing, enpleine 
prospdriti. At present, he says (the later pilgrim) there remain only 
the old foundations ; the monasteries, temples of tho gods, and sthupas 
of which the ruins are visible may be counted by hundreds : thore 
me not above two or three still standing, only on the north of tho 
ancient palace and close to the Ganges, thcro is a small town, which 
contains about 1000 houses. 

After visiting the remains of a number of Buddhist monuments in 
this part of tho country Hiouen Thsang proceeded to Kia-yo, or Gaya, 
at a distance of 485 li, or 07 miles from tho Ganges, tho actual 
distance being between sixty and seventy, but Hiouen Thsang's route 
involves, apparently,- sundry deviations from the direct road, which 
may account for the difference. The description given by both the 
Chinese pilgrims of the objects in the vicinity of tho place, as well as 
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the name, leavo no doubt of the identity of their Kia-yo with tho 
Buddha Gaya of tho present day, although, at tho time of Hiouen 
Thsang's visit, it was chiefly occupied by Brahman families, who were 
treated witli great veneration by both prince and people. 

During his stay at Gaya, Hiouen Thsang visited an infinite number 
of viharas and sthupas, statues of Buddha, and the Bodhi-druma, the 
treo of intelligence, in an enclosure of four walls. After satisfying his 
dovotions and relating a number of marvels ho resumed his travels, 
passing through a forest, cast of the Mo-ho or Mahi river, 100 li to tho 
mountain Kiu-kiu-to-po-tho-shan, Kukkuta<puda, also called Keu-lau- 
po-to-shan, or Qurupnda. This is rather a mountain range, with lofty 
summits, and numerous valleys and grottoes, Another 100 li bring 
him to tho mountain Fo-to-va-na, or Iiuddhavana, where were oxton- 
sivo excavations. Other mountains and caves are passed, until he 
arrives at the town Kusrfgdra-pura, or Ku-she-ki-lo-pu-lo, or the city 
of the sacred grass, tho Kusa, in tho ccntro of tho kingdom of Maga- 
dha and the ancient capital, enclosed on the four cardinal points by 
lofty mountains. Thero is at present no indication of such a name as 
Kusugara, but it seems to have been the samo as Rajagriha, the resi- 
dence of tho kings of Magadhd, at tho time of Buddha's appear- 
anco ; known in Sanskrit literaturo as Girivraja, meaning the assem- 
blage of mountains, indicating the site of tho city in the midst of 
mountains, five, according to the Mahdbhdrata, and to a more modern 
description, that of Pcre Ticflenthator, in 1765. A Jain in tho service 
of Colonel Mackenzie, who travelled through Behar, and whoso 
journoy I translated, and published in tho Calcutta Annual Itcgistcr 
of 1821, found tho remains of Rdjagriha spread over a space of four 
miles by two, having four hills at tho cardinal points. Major Kittoe 
visited it still later, and published a plan of the topography in tho 
10th vol. of tho Transactions of tho Asiatic Society of Bengal, J'n.rt 2, 
p. 054. At about six or so von miles north of Rajagriha Hiouen 
Thsang came to tho monastery of Nalandu, tho Nolo of Fa-Hiau, ono 
of tho most considerable in India, and resided there five years. Very 
extonsive remains have been found in this situation, described by Dr. 
Buchanan and Major Kittoe, which aro probably tlioso of tho monas- 
tery iu question : they aro situated in tho neighbourhood of a village 
pained Barngaon, the largo villago, possibly a corruption of Vihdra- 
grdma, tho village of tho monastery. 

Setting out again on his travels Hiouen Thsang comes, at about 
two miles, to a town called Kiu-li-kia, and thence, at four miles dis- 
tance, west, to Kia-lo-pi-na-kia, severally, in Sanskrit, Kulika and 
Kalapinaka. He then retraces his steps towards the Ganges, generally 
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in a north-east direction, till be cornea to a village called Lo-in-ni-lo, 
Rohinila, a place which may be identified with the Royanala of 
Reunell, at the eastern extremity of Bahar. 

Following the course of the river to the east Hiouen Thsang comes 
to the capital of I-lau-na-shan, at a distance of forty miles on the 
Ganges. The Chinese nppellation is equivalent in meaning to Hira- 
nya-parvata, or the golden mountain, as in the neighbourhood of the city 
was a mountain emitting smoko j and although this is no longer tho 
case, yet the presence of thermal springs, as at the Sita-kund, together 
with tho agreement of bearing and distance, identify Hiranya-parvata 
with Monghir. From thence, following tho southern bank of the 
Ganges, the route comes to Ohen-po, the Sanskrit Champa, the anoiont 
name of the capital of Anga, in tho vicinity of the modern Bhagalpuv. 
At 150 li from Champa was an insular rook, which is exaggerated 
into a mountain, but Hiouen Thsang derives his account from infor- 
mation, not having visited tho spot, which is no doubt tho rock of 
Kolgong. 

The journey of Hiouon Thsang steadily pursues a southern direction j 
at 80 miles he conies to a kingdom written Kie-chu-u-ki-lo, or Kio- 
ching-kic-lo, equivalent to Kajingara, conjectured by M. de St. Martin 
to be identical with a place on tho south bank of tho Ganges called in 
Rennell's map Kajeri, about 85 or 00 miles from Champa. The next 
country ho comes to is called Pun-na-fa-ta-ud, Puudravardhana. 
Pundra is tho Sanskrit name of western Bengal, and in the latter 
member of the compound we may have Vardhamdnn, tho classical 
designation of Burdwan. His next journeys are not easy to follow, 
and can only be understood by supposing that they are discursive, 
not continuous, carrying him to Kia-ino-leu-po, or Kamariipa, which 
is well known as Western Asam. Hence he roturns south 1300 li 
(260 miles) to San-mo-ta-cha, near the sea, and which must have been 
therefore near the delta of the Brahmaputra. Samata, or Samdtata, 
is named in the Allahabad pillar, and in a list of countries in tho 
Vardha Sanhita ', but nothing further is known of it, and it may or may 
not be identical with the Chinese name. Hence ho goes to Ta-mo-H-ti, 
tho Sanskrit Tdmralipta, well known both to Brahraauical and 
Buddhist geography, a seaport and commercial emporium as lato ns 
tho thirteenth century, and still a station of some importance as 
Tntnluk. 

Here again we have an interruption in the direct route, and 
Hiouen Thsang visits a country 700 li (140 miles) north-west from 
Tdmralipti, called Kie-lo-na-su-fa-la-nu, equivalent to Karna-suvarna ; 
the bearing and distance would bring us to tho Suvarna-rekha, the 
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Subanrika river of the maps, watering the country of Sink-bhum ; ho 
then comes baok a little distance to the south-east, and is now in tho 
kingdom of U-clia, Udra, Odra, or Orissa; ho does not namo the 
capital, but wo know from Stirling's History of Orissa, that princes 
of the Kesari dynasty were ruling in the seventh century at Jajpur, 
which still exists. 

Travelling 1200 It (240 miles) through thick forests, Hiouen Thsang 
arrives at a kingdom called Kong-yu-tho, the identification of which is 
not very obvious ; 1400 or 1500 li (300 miles) further south wc more 
readily recognise in Ki-ling-kia, Kalinga, tho namo given by Sanskrit 
and classical writers, and by tho people of the Eastern Archipelago, 
to tho upper part of tho Coromandol coast, usually including Orissa ; 
tho whole distance would bring us near to the mouths oi tho Godavery. 

Going now north-west 1900 li (nearly 400 miles), Hiouen Thsang 
comes to tho kingdom of Kiao-sa-lo, Kosala, surrounded by moun- 
tains and forests. Kosala must hero bo applied to a part of Berar, 
and is known in Hindu geography as Dakshina-Kosala, South Kosala, 
tho northern boing the same as Oudh. Travelling south about 900 li 
(nearly 200 miles), Hiouen Thsang comes to Ping-ki-lo, or Warangal, 
tho capital of An-ta-lo, or Andhra, tho ancient, and indeed the actual 
namo of tho kingdom of Tolinguna. Tho peoplo, ho says, aro fierce 
and barbarous } their language is difleront from that of Central India, 
but tho form of the letters is much the same. There arc about twenty 
monasteries and thirty temples. 

A thousand li south travelling through forests, which, it may bo 
noticed, are everywhere abundant in this part of the Dakhin, tho 
traveller comes to To-na-kie-tso-kia, equivalent to Dhanaka-cheka, a 
namo which is not now recognisablo ; but Hiouen Thsang says the 
country is also called Groat Andhra, which would bo in Sanskrit 
Mahnndhra, and which M. do St. Martin would identify thereforo with 
Rajamaheudri : he is obliged howevor, to admit that this is southeast, 
not south of Warangal, and we have already brought the traveller to 
this position on his way from Orissa. There is also a description of 
excavations, to which nothing in tho neighbourhood of Rajamahondri 
corresponds. West of tho city, says Hiouon Thsang, is a monastery 
called O-fa-lo-shi-lo Senghialan (or tho convent of Avanasila) : tho 
first king of this country constructed it, it is said, in honour of 
Buddha. Ho hollowed out the valley, made a road through it, opened 
tho sides of the mountains, and erected pavilions : long galleries and 
great lateral chambers rested on tho grottoes, and communicated 
with tho excavations : for a thousand years after Buddha's Nirvana, 
these caves were frequented by sages and maints ; after that time tho 
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inhabitants wore mixed up with low pooplo, and tlio monostory bad 
been abandoned for a century. This account would rather relato to 
some of the earliest Buddhist excavations, such as those of Ellora, 
and the bearing and distance would not bo very different from thoso 
specified. 

At a distanco of 1000 li (200 miles) lay the kingdom of Chau-li-yo, 
the Chaula of tho Bhagavat, Chola of Menu ; it appears highor up in 
tho Dakliiu than it should bo placed according to local tradition, but 
tho term was used with sonio latitude, as 1 havo had former occasion 
to observe Buddhism was hero nearly extinct, and tho nalcod fol- 
lowers of Siva woro in great numbers. 

The next kingdom is that of Ta-lo-pi-clia, or Dravira, at a distanco 
of 1500 or 1000 li ('120 miles). Properly speaking, wo should havo 
como to Driivira beforo or on tho north of Chola, but tho two aro to a 
certain degree tho same, and tho formor is apparently moro inland, 
whilst Chola is the coast ; for the capital of Dravira is called Kicn-cbi- 
j)ii-lo — almost a literal transcript of the ancient Sanskrit nanio Kan- 
chipura, modernised as Conjevernm. Although Brahmanisin boasted 
of eighty temples and numerous naked mendicants, Buddhism was 
moro flourishing hero than in most cities, as Iliouen Thsang says tho 
city contains 100 monasteries and 10,000 ascetics. 

M. do St. Martin limits Iliouen Thsang's southern travels to Ranch i, 
and conceives tho next country ho notices, Mo-lo-kiu-cha, Malakuta, 
to havo been known to him only by report. Tho text, however, says, 
— "En partant do co pays il fit environ trois millo li au sud, ct 
arriva an royaumc do Mo-lo kiu-cha." At tho 6amo timo further on 
it is said that on leaving tho kingdom of Dravira, ho travelled north, 
and passing through forests and unoccupied plains as well as sovcral 
small towns, he came to the Konkan. At any rato tho distanco of tho 
route Mo-la-kiu-cha is much exaggerated; for, instoad of 600 miles, 
half that quantity from Kiiiichi reaches tho cxtroino point of tho 
peninsula. Thcro is also somo confusion as to tho characteristics of 
the locality, or it comprises a wider oxlent than tho identity of tho 
nanio with Ma-la-ya would usually douoto. It is bounded on tho 
south by tho sea. This applies to tho whole extremity of the penin- 
sula. Thcnco rise tho mountains on which grows tho sandal-trco 
Chcu-ta-ni-po, Chaudana, which carries us over tho Western Ghats 
into Travaucore. According to Hioucn Thsang, the camphor-trco also 
grows in thoso mountains, — Kie-pulo, Karpura. Leaving Malakuta 
in tho direction of tho north-east a town on tho sea-coast is reached 
named Chc-li-to, Charitrapnra " a town of departure," as from honco 
vessels sail to Scng-kia-lo, Sinhala or Ceylon. 
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Hiotion Thsang did not visit Ceylon, and tho particulars ho relates 
of it are merely legondary. Ho mentions, however, in accordance 
with tradition, tho introduction of Buddhism by Mo-hi-in-to-lo, Mahen- 
dra, the younger brother of Asoka, and ho speaks of the vihara of the 
tooth of Buddha, adjoining to the palaco of the king. 

After this it is said that Hioueu Thsang proceeds from Dravira 
to Kong-kioiMia-pu-lo, Konkaiiapuru, or tho Concan. His account of 
tho kingdom is brief; tho only notice of interest is, that tho people 
throughout India uso tho leaf of the palm for writing upon. The 
distance is 2000 li (400 miles), which will bring us into the Bijapur 
district. M. do St. Martin thinks it possiblo that tho capital, which 
is not separately named, may have been the ancient city Biinavasi, 
on tho 'i'ungabhadra. From henco Hioueu Thsang proceeds 2500 li 
(500 miles) to the country and city of Mo-lio- Ja-clin, in which name wo 
have no doubt Maharashtra. This distance would bring him into 
Kandcsh, which would not be inconsistent with his next journey west- 
ward 1000 li, or 200 miles, following tho courso of the Nai-mo-tho or 
Narmada river to Pu-lo-kio-che-po, Varikachapura,— -the Barygaza of 
Ptolomy, or Baroch. We havo no other cluo to tho sito of tho capital 
of Maharashtra than tho description of an oxtensivo and elaborately 
excavated vihara on the eastern frontier, where all around upon the 
rock aro sculptured various events in the life of Buddha in tho most 
exact detail, and whore a stono elephant stands at each of tho gates of 
tho Vihar, facing tho cardinal points of tho horizon. We havo no know- 
ledge of any excavations in this direction. The sculptures of events in 
Buddha's lifo would apply very well to those of Amravati, which could 
not be very much out of tho way, but we have no mountain nor caves. 

In this part of Hioueu Thsaug's travels, as observed by M. de St. 
Martin, there is much less precision both as to bearings and distances 
than has so far prevailed, and tho probability of identification is pro- 
portionally diminished. The accounts aro shorter and more meagre, 
and there are various irrcconcileablo differences between the account 
in the lifo and in tho narrative of the Si-yuki. 

Tho first kingdom to which Hiouen Thsang travels from Baroch 
is Mo-la-po or Mrtlava. Ho makes tho distance 2,000 li, which is at 
least twice too much, and places it on tho south-east of tho Mo-ho 
(Muhi) river, which would tako us to Dhrir — tho capital of Malava, 
ns wo know at a not niuoli later period. It is one of tho two places 
where the study of Buddhist hooks is most assiduously pursued, the 
other being Magadha ; and Dhar had, at a somewhat later date under 
Bhoja, a high literary reputation, Buddhism had several hundred 
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monasteries here, but the heretics had an equal number of temples, 
and were very numerous. 

Two thousand four or fire hundred li (500 miles) south-west we 
conio to the kingdom of O-cha-li, at the confluence of two sens : 
the hearing would bring us to the extremity of the peninsula of 
Kattiwar, and tho distance from Ujayin or Dhar would not be much 
in excess. By the confluence of the two seas wo may also understand 
the mouth of the Gulf of Cutch. Wo havo no help, howovor, in tho 
namp; but the next move, 300 li (GO miles) to tho north-west, brings 
us to tho province of Kie-cha; and here, name, bearing, and distanco 
place us confidently in Cutch, tho Sanskrit Kachcha, or maritime 
region. 

Hiouen Thsaug now proceoded, it is said, 1000 li (200 miles) 
north, to Fa-la-pi, in which we recognise Vallabhi. Tho distance is 
not far out, but tho bearing is most indubitably altogether wrong : 
from no part of Cutch could the city of Vallabhi lie north, being in 
tho Qujcrat peninsula, while, if tho kingdom said to he 0000 li, or 
1200 miles in circuit bo carried into Rajputana and Malwa, we have 
more of an easterly than westerly direction. Tho bearing of tho 
capital, howover, was south-cast. M. do St. Martin says that tho 
kingdom of Vallabhi was also called Pc-lo-lo, or Lolo of the north, and 
Lo-lo ho identifies with the Sanskrit Lata, applied to this part of 
India, the Lar of tho Hindus and Lariko of tho Greeks. Tho appli- 
cation of tho term is correot, in part, but noithcr in the Si-yu-ki nor 
in tho memoir do I find any such nanio as Lo-lo given by Hiouen 
Thsaug. It appears to bo derived from somo other version of his 
travels, cited by M. Jacouet (Jour. Asiatic Socioty of Bengal, v. 085). 

From Vallabhi an excursion apparently takes placo to a state 
dependent on Malwa, called O-non-to-pu-lo, Anandapura, 700 li north- 
west ; but ho again sets out from Vallabhi, and, proceeding 500 li 
west, comes to the kingdom of Su-la-cha, or Sur&shtra. The distanco 
is sufficiently exact, but the bearing again is entirely wrong, and it 
should be cast, not west. The country is dependent on Vallabhi ; it 
contains 50 monasteries and 100 temples. Tho city is a great empo- 
rium of trade. Near tho capital is tho mountain called Yeou . chen-ta 
Ujayanta, in which thero are excavations. Although tho nanio is 
identifiable there is considerable perplexity as to the position. Tt is 
not, according to M. de St. Martin, either the Surastreno of tho Greeks 
nor the Surath of modern times, but part of Gujerat or Kattiwar, tho 
capital being Junagarh, iu tho vicinity of tho mountain Ujayanta. It 
is difficult to reconcile this with the relativo position of V allahhi and 
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with the statement of Hioucu Tlisung, that the capital touches the 
Malii river on tho west, which places it on tlio east of the Gulf of 
Cain bay or tho Mahi-kanta, a position quite incompatible with that of 
Junagarh. 

From Sti-la-cha it would seem that Hioucu Thsang returned (o 
Vallabhi, for ho again starts from that city and travels about 1300 li 
(260 miles) north, to the kingdom of Kiu-che-lo, Gurjara, the capital 
of which ho calls Pi-lo-mo-lo. Supposing tho boaring and distanco 
correctly givon, or noarly so, wo coino far into ltajputana, near to 
Josulmor. Wo have no authority for applying Gurjara to any country 
in this direction,' but tho naino is not uncommon, and wo have a 
Gurjara still nioro to tho north. Pi-lo-mo-lo has been identified, by 
M. lleinaud, with the Pahhuahl of Albiruni, au important city, 
between Multau and Anhilwara, tho Balmair or Bliarmair of Marwar, 
according to M. do St. Martin, about thirty leagues south-west of 
JeBalmer, a not improbable identification. 

A sudden return to the south-east brings Hioucu Thsang, after a 
journey of 2800 li (500 milos) to U-che-yen-na, which is clearly Uj- 
jayini or Ougein, the king of which was a Brahman, and consequently 
Buddhism was at a low ebb. Ho then goes to Chi-ki-to, north-east 
1000 li, considered to be tho modern Khajuri, twenty-fivo leagues south- 
wost of Gwalior : thonco, in tho samo direction 900 li, to Mo-hi-chi- 
fa-lo-pu-lo, which M. dc St. Martin identifies with Macheri, perhaps 
Matsyavara, in support of which conjecture it is to bo remembered that 
this part of India is known, in Sanskrit geography, as tho Matsyadnsa. 
Littlo is said of theso two principalities, as they were both ruled by 
Brahman princes, and did not follow the faith of Buddha. 

Departing from honco Hioucu Thsang relumed to Gurjara, 
wheuco ho again set off towards the north, and, after passing, for 
1900 li, through wild plains and dangerous deserts, he crossed tho 
river Sin-tu, tho Sindhu or Indus, and entered the kingdom so called. 
Tho capital is named Pi-shen-po-pulo, which M. de St. Martin thinks 
may bo identical with Alorc, notwithstanding the dissimilarity of tho 
appellations. According to Captain Burton, Middlo Sinilh is called 
Vicholo, which offers some resemblance to tho Chinese. Sindli, 
according to Hiouun Thsang, was an eminently Buddhist country, 
having several hundred monasteries, with ten thousand monks. Ho 
does not give the bulk of them, however, a very good character, for 
he says "en gen6ral ila sont iudolents et adonnes a ladebauchc." Tho 
predominance of Buddhism in Sindli, in the beginning of the eighth 
century, is noticed by tho Mohaminadans. 

From Sindli Hiouen Thsang makes an excursion to a country he 
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calls Po-fo-to, Sanskrit Parvata. It is said to bo subject to Cliekia, 
which wo have seen is in tho vicinity of Lahoro, so that Po-fo-to will 
be in the Punjab. This position is confirmed by the intervention of 
the kingdom of Meu-lo-san-pu-lo, Mrilasthana-pura, or Multau. 
Besides tho coincidence of the name tho city is particularised as tho 
sito of a magnificent teniplo of tho sun, having an image of the sun in 
gold. This entirely agrees with tho notice I havo translated from the 
Bliavishyat Puraua, and all Hindu tradition, which records tho 
foundation of tho temple and the consociation of a goldou imago of 
Aditya, by Samba, tho son of Krishna, in gratitudo for his being cured 
by him of the leprosy. 

Although it is not so stated, Hiouon Thsnng must havo rotimicd 
from the Punjab to Siudh, as ho departs from theuco, and going 1500 
or 1000 li south-west, comes to A-tien-po-ohi-lo, which is equivalent, 
in M. Julicu's system, to Adhyavakila, tho capita) of which is Khio- 
tsi-shi-fa-lo, Khajiswara. It is situated near tho sea, and tho direction 
and distance would bring it well enough to Karachi. How that namo 
should properly be written or what it moans wo have not lcarnod, and 
tho verification of tho names must he left in doubt. Tho samo applies 
to flio adjacent kingdom, Lang-kic-lo anil its capital, Su-ncu-li-shi- 
fa-lo, Sunuriswara. Tho country, it is said, is subject to Po-lo-sso or 
Persia. Laug-kio, M. de St. Martin thinks, may bo traced in tho tribe 
of the Langas or Langhnii, still in the north-cast of Baluchietau. Tho 
Langalns are also named in the Mahribharata, but, as M. do St. Martin 
observes, wo know nothing of tho past and not much of tho present 
condition of the countries west of the Indus, and should scarcely bo 
able to follow tho traveller, even if his stops woro moro precisely 
marked, but this part of his journey is very moagro and confused, and 
the accounts given of it in tho biography and the Si-yu-ki irrecon- 
cilcably at variance. 

Hiouon Thsaug's account of tho next kingdom, Po-so, Po-lo-eo, or 
Persia, is not from personal observation ; the expression is not il arrive, 
but on arrive; he calls the capital Su-la-sang4on-na, Surastlnuia. Ho 
is correct in giving a good oxtent — several tens of thousands of li — to 
its coufincs, and 1'opresonting it as a wealthy and prosperous country : 
he speaks also of their irrigation by canals, tho kariz of Persian agri- 
culture, and, curiously enough, mentions that thoy uso largo pieces of 
silver money, a not incorrect description of the broad silver coins 
of tho Sassauides. He calls their chief deity Ti-na-po, which might 
be intended for Diua-pa, tho guardian of tho day, the Sun. 

Wo cannot identify his steps as ho advances from Sindh to tho 
north— first, 700 li (140 miles) to Pi-to-shi-lo j 300 li north-east to 
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O-fan-cba; 400 li further north-cast to Fa-la-na, which is said to be 
subject to Kia-pi-shc, so that wo aro now again near to Kabul ; 
2000 li (400 miles) farther, aftor crossing a mountain and a deep 
valley, ho quits tlio frontiers of India and enters tho kingdom of 
Tsao-kiu-cha, which M. de St. Martin thinks may offer traces of Hokhaj, 
tho anciont Arakosia, We can scarcely doubt that tho capital, 
Ho si-mo, is intended for Ghazni, although it is doubtful what can bo 
inndo of tho second capital, which Hiouen Thsang calls Ho-su-lo. Tho 
name oilers an obvious affinity to Ha'/ara, and possibly the people so 
called may have boon settled in this part of tho country at the timo of 
Hiouen Thsang's journey. 

That tho diflieulty of verifying tho traveller's com so depends very 
much upon our imperfect acquaintance with the countries, is rendered 
probablo by the comparative facility of verification whon wo know 
where wo aro; tho bearings and distances which bring Hiouen Thsang 
to Hu-pi-au, tho capital of Fo-li-shi-lang-na, conduct him to the city 
that still bears the same name, or Ilupian, to tho north of Kabul, at 
the foot of the Hindu Kosh, first made known to us by Mr. Masson, 
and which lias borno a similar appellation for 2000 years, being the 
Alexandria Opiana of Stephanas of Byzantium, and one of Alexander's 
military colonies. The country, M. St. Martin thinks, may bo recog- 
nised in Varda-sthana, tho placo or region of tho Vardaks, one of tho 
principal AITghan tribes, a namo that may bo also recognised in 
tho classical Ortospaua, or more correctly Orto, or Varta-sthana. 

Hiouen Thsang now takes leave of India and threads his way back 
to China through Turkestan and Mongolia, by a route similar to that 
travelled by Marco Polo somo six centuries later. Wo have not tho 
saino interest in keeping him company, but it is very curious to 
obscrvo how successfully his route may bo traced. Tho first placo of 
note ho comes to is An-to-lo-po lo, or Anderah ; thence he comes to 
Ku-o-si-to, the Khost of Babcr ; Hai-o, the next place, is not verifiable; 
but Mung-kicn is probably Mungan ; in Ki-li-se-mo we may liavo tho 
Scasscm of Marco Polo, the Ishkasham of Elphinstonc's map. 

Proceeding up tho valley of the Oxns, Hiouen Thsang comes to 
Pc-li-hor, or Bolor, 300 li (00 miles), about tho actual distance of 
Bolor from Ishkasham ; wo then come successively to Hi-mo-ta la, which 
wants an equivalent; to Po-lo-choang-na, or Badakhshan, to In-po-kicn, 
south-east, moro correctly north-cast, 200 li to Vakhau ; tho next 
place is Khiu-lang-na, which may be Garauu, where the I/apis Lazuli 
initios aro situated ; then Ta-mosie-tic-ti, or Chin-kan, the capital 
of which is Hoon-to-to, or Kandat, on the left bank of the Oxus. 

After a painful journey 700 li north-east, Hiouen Thsang passes 
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across snow-clad mountains to tlio valloy of Po-miu-lo of great extent, 
the centre of which is ocoupied by a spacious lake, tho tableland of 
Pamir, and the Sir-i-kol ; thence over similar country the traveller 
comes to the kingdom Khio-pan-to, of which the direction and distance 
correspond with the sito of a city called, by the Kirghis, Kar-chu ; 
from thenco ho proceeds to Kie-sha, or Kashgar ; the next stogo 
U-sha corresponds as to direction, distance, and its position at the 
descent from the mountain region, with tho present city of Ingashar ; 
500 li from hence south-cast ho comes to Cho-kia-kia, agreeing in 
position ns well ns appellation with Yar-kiang, or Yarkand ', a still 
closer affinity identifies his next advance, as Kiu-sa-tau-na, tho 
Sanskrit Ku-stana, is no doubt intended for Khotcn. 

Khotcn was, from a romoto poriod, a celebrated seat of Buddhism, 
and Hioucn Tlisang has many sacred shrines to visit and marvellous 
legends to relato. One of theso, tho destruction of the woapons of an 
invading host, by a colony of rats, whom tho king of Khoton had pro- 
pitiated, is similar, as remarked by M. de St. Martin, to the story told 
by Herodotus, in his second book. Another story narrates the surrepti- 
tious introduction of mulberry plants and silk worms into Khoten, by 
a Chiucso princess married to tho king, and the consequent celebrity 
of Khoten for its silk manufactures. 

From Khoten, Hiouen Thsnng pursues his homoward route, across 
territories which he merely names, as Tu-ho-lo or Tukhara, Ni-mo and 
Na-po-po, or Leu-Ian ; the latter, according to Chiueso authority, cor- 
responding with the direction of Makai, on tho south-west of the 
province of Sha-ohcu. Ho was recoived, on his return, with especial 
honours, by order of the oinporor, to whom ho was presented at Lo- 
ynng, and by whom ho was ovor afterwards treated with marked vene- 
ration, having accomplished a wonderful journey of at least 15,000 
miles out and home, besides the digressions which ho so frequently 
interposed. 

Hioucn Tlisang rarely indulges us with any personal adventures; 
he never complains of any ill-treatment or obstruction. Tho only 
impediments ho encountors are thoso of country and climate, moun- 
tains, deserts, forests, cold and heat; and it is romarkablo how little 
inconvenience he seoms to havo experienced. He speaks of robbers, 
but docs not seem to havo fallen in with them ; and it is worthy of 
notice that they appear most frequently in India, not in Mongolia or 
Turkestan. In no part of his route does ho soom to havo suffered from 
any deficiency of supplies. Apparently ho travelled alono or with a 
a few occasional companions] he never speaks of caravans. Much of 
his personal immunity from danger and facility of movoment was no 
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doubt attributablo, at least in his outward journoy, to bis appearance 
as a religious mendicant, with nothing but his staff, wallet, and water- 
pot to bo deprived of, and ho obtained provisions and frequent resting- 
places at tbo Buddhist monasteries on his route, which, although 
sometimes few and in decay, wero never totally wanting wherever bo 
went. On his return, however, he could not have travelled in so 
tinuoticcablo a condition, for ho brought back with him five hundred 
packages of books, besides images of iiuddha and various sacred relics 
constituting the burthen, it is said, of twenty-two horses, — a sufficiently 
imposing cavalcade. By what means and at whoso expense he 
effected this conveyance is not mentioned; but it affords a remarkablo 
proof of the civilized condition and orderly government of the countries 
which he traversed, that he should have passed over so long and 
arduous a routo thus heavily incumbered without incurring, as far as 
appears from his narration, any sort of impediment or ill-usage. 

It is much to bo regretted that our enterprising pilgrim should have 
devoted his inquiries so almost exclusively to tho objects of his super- 
stitious veneration, ,aud have entered so littlo into dctiiils wo should 
have infinitely preferred, respecting the social and political condition 
of India. His notices of this naturo aro rare, scattered, and meugre, 
but thoro are a fow which aro not without interest, and there is a 
general description which is in tho main correct. I purposo a further 
investigation of this part of his travels when I have leisure, and shall 
submit the result to the Society at some futuro opportunity. 



